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""The Holland Barn Study," a picturesque grouping of a brass milk can, 
&. blue yoke, some sabots and a shovel. One of the yellow lichen-cov- 
-ered boards serves as a background for the greater part. A bundle of 
gray-green hay and some straw form masses of tone at one side, and dis- 
appearing through a doorway in shadow, form a very realistic bit that 
might be found either in Rijsoord or Egmont-sur-mer. 

The study has remained for several weeks, and the scattered oats in 
the dust have brought a daily visitor in the shape of a little mouse, much 
to the amusement and pleasure of the students. 

He unconsciously served as a model ; his modest gray coat harmoniz- 
ing very well with the yellow and gray tones of the study, and was just 
the bit of life needed to give a feeling of reality to the place. 

Another favorite has been a group of fisherman's floats ; some of 
painted wood and others of glass, both worn to a picturesque state by the 
action of the ocean. 

All this material is very helpful to the student, not only as school 
:study, but as a suggestion toward composition and study after school days. 
I am aware of no school that has as fine opportunities for study, in this 
•direction as our own, much careful thought having been given to it to 
make it the best of its kind'. : 

I cannot commend too highly the custom of earnest study that has 
become so prevalent during the past year, and hope to see its good influ- 
•ence continued in the future, broadening the views of the students and 
•producing in the end well-balanced painters. 

Caroline.- D. WaiSe. : 

Art Notes. 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently been benefited with -a 
•bequest of $100,000 from the estate of Gardner Brewer, by the will of 
Mrs. Croft, his daughter. Added to this rich gift is a collection of silver 
-and objects of art. 

At a sale of pre-Raphaelite paintings, at Christie's, in London, some 
very large prices were realized. Rosetti's " Dante at. the Bier of Beat- 
rice "_ a small replica of the original in the Walker Gallery at Liver- 
pool — brought 3,000 guineas. " The Mirror of Venus," by the late Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, and considered his masterpiece, brought the very 
large sum of 5,450 guineas. Watt's " Peace " was sold at the same sale 
:for 1,350 guineas. 
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The Society of Men of Letters, for whom the statue of Balzac, by 
Rodin, was ordered, have refused to accept it. M. Pellerin, who bought 
a picture by Manet, the father of impressionism in painting, has added it 
to his collection. 

An attempt is being made, it is said, to establish a permanent Ameri- 
can exhibition in Paris. This movement is the result of unfair treatment 
of many American artists who have been badly treated by the juries of 
the salons on account of war prejudices, and is supported by many distin- 
guished Americans who have the welfare of American artists at heart. 

Scridner's, for August, has in its "Field of Art " columns an extended 
letter by Mr. John LaFarge, which refers to the question of the twelve 
great masterpieces which has been occupying our pages for the last three 
issues. He leaves, however, the main question unanswered, although 
much that he says is interesting. 

M. Jean-Paul Laurens, the president of the Society of Artists (the old 
salon), made quite a sensation when, in his address at the giving of the 
prizes, he scored the low standard of works on exhibition. With great 
depth of feeling he exclaimed : ' ' War to the false artist ; war to the 
amateur painter, this redoubtable vagabond who finds a place too often 
on the line. Drive him out without pity ! " Bouguereau, the patron of 
the Julien student, must have suffered agony. 






The Editor. 

IN the July i issue of the Chap Book — which by the way is its last, it 
having been purchased by The Dial — is a very interesting illustration 
of the much discussed statue of Balzac by Rodin of this year's Salon. 
His group of "The Prisoners of Calais " was a. severe problem, but this 
undeveloped, ungraceful, primitive block of marble with enough detail 
at the top to show where the head is going to be, is incomprehensible. 
How Max Nordau will rub his hand and cry "Degeneracy " ! Where is 
the simple dignity of Egypt, the grace and beauty of Greece, the charm 
of the Renaissance, the suggestion of humanity of any time or country ? 
Flattered by the fin-de-siecle lovers of anything new, Rodin is making 
fun of us. The wild impressionists in painting sacrificed everything 



